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In view of the approaching hundredth anniversary of the entrance 
of Illinois into statehood, the Jahrbuch appropriately gives space to 
early settlement history, e. g., an account of the German farms near 
Belleville, and Gustav Koerner's critical review of Duden's book on the 
western states. The concluding article is by Mildred S. MacArthur, on 
the German Element in the State of Colorado. While teaching at Colo- 
rado University, Dr. MacArthur for more than three years carried on 
a painstaking investigation of the character and influence of the Ger- 
mans in the state, through correspondence, personal interviews, studies 
of the files of newspapers and other contemporary and historical ma- 
terials, and arrived at certain conclusions. Colorado is typical of the 
far western states in so far as the foreign element is not as large as in 
many other sections. Still the foreign element is influential, the Ger- 
man being the most numerous and having contributed very largely to 
the building up of the state in all sections and at all periods. The 
Germans have been conspicuous in certain industries, as sugar-beet 
culture, in truck farming, in irrigation and forestry improvements, in 
mining, brewing, and trading. Their social customs, churches, singing 
and gymnastic societies, journals, and educational aspirations are well 
described in a final chapter. 

Albert B. Faust. 

Household Manufactures in the United States, 1640-1860: a Study 
in Industrial History. By Rolla Milton Tryon, Assistant 
Professor of the Teaching of History in the University of 
Chicago. (Chicago: University of Chicago Press. 1917. Pp. 
xii, 413. $2.00.) 

The purposes of this book, as expressed in the preface, are (1) "to 
determine the extent to which household manufacturing was carried on 
in the United States prior to i860, the phases and processes relative 
to the industry, and the products resulting therefrom", and (2) "to 
relate household manufactures to the people's social, political, and gen- 
eral industrial life". In carrying out the first of these purposes, the 
author has attained a large measure of success. His detailed descrip- 
tion of the numerous articles of clothing, food-stuffs, and household 
furnishings made by the people in their own homes, his careful expla- 
nation of now-forgotten processes such as the preparation of flax and 
woollen fibres and the manufacture of soap and tallow-dips, his informa- 
tion concerning the geographical distribution of the home industries, 
all mark the book as the best and most complete description of house- 
hold manufactures in this country. 

But the reader whose interest lies more in the author's second pur- 
pose will probably be disappointed. In a short introductory chapter, 
pages 1-12, there is indeed comment of a general nature upon the char- 
acteristic features of social life prevailing in communities industrially 
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self-sufficient. The important educational aspects of home-manufac- 
turing are also described. But little of the exposition and illustration 
of the body of the work is devoted to these subjects. 

The chief economic conditions affecting household manufactures, we 
learn, were : " ( 1 ) a general decline in prices and the uncertainty of 
supplies just after 1640; (2) adequate or inadequate transportation 
facilities; (3) occupation of the people; (4) staple crops; (5) fluctua- 
tions in the supply and price of tobacco; and (6) favorable or unfavor- 
able balance of trade " (pp. 43-44). It is to be feared that most readers 
will fail to get from this formidable list, or from the detailed discussion 
which follows, a clear conception of the position of household manufac- 
tures in the colonial economic organization. For the author has failed 
to emphasize sufficiently the intimate relation between these manufac- 
tures and the agricultural industry. Spinning and weaving, the mak- 
ing of tables and chairs, brooms, soap, and candles were but by- 
industries of farming. The simple truth is that the farmer and his 
family made all these things for themselves because they could not get 
them in any other way. The lack of a market for farm products was 
the difficulty confronting most farmers in inland regions up to 1810. 
Without such a market there could be no purchase of goods from out- 
side. The important consequence from the point of view of economic 
or "industrial" history, which Professor Tryon fails to point out, was 
the low efficiency of the community in production, resulting from the 
lack of a well-developed division of labor. 

The process of transition from home-made to shop- and factory- 
made goods, which took place in the half-century before the Civil War, 
the author quite appropriately terms an industrial revolution. In 
chapter VII. the early steps in the transition, first from household 
manufactures to the handicraft stage and finally to the factory system, 
are traced in considerable detail with especial reference to the textile 
industries. The final chapter, treating the period 1830-1860, is made 
up principally (67 out of 74 pages) of an elaborate table computed from 
the censuses of 1840, 1850, and i860 showing the per capita value of 
household manufactures in every county in the United States at these 
three dates. Such a mass of figures undoubtedly proves the author's 
contention that "the end of the period found family-made goods the 
exception rather than the general rule as formerly". Some of these 
pages might better have discussed the social significance of the " Pass- 
ing of the Family Factory". What employments were found for the labor 
force set free in the farm-houses? Where did the people get the money 
to buy store goods ? To what extent did this revolution bring with it a 
rising standard of living among the rural folk? What rural amuse- 
ments took the place of the husking-bees and the quilting-parties ? 
Such questions cannot be answered from census figures alone. 

In general, Professor Tryon's book has both the merits and the 
defects of an essay in economic history written by one whose training 
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and point of view are those of an historian rather than of an economist. 
The facts garnered with painstaking industry from a wide range of 
sources have been grouped into a well-planned, coherent exposition. 
The technique of the book is admirable; the classified bibliography is 
the most complete yet published on the subject; a good index increases 
the value of the book for reference purposes. But the writer of eco- 
nomic history must do more than this. Only by the constant appli- 
cation of the principles of economic science can he give an adequate, 
well-reasoned explanation of a past industrial system, the causes of its 
origin and of its peculiar characteristics, and the reasons for its even- 
tual decay and disappearance. 

Percy Wells Bidwell. 

Early Narratives of the Northwest, 1634-1699. Edited by Louise 
Phelps Kellogg, Ph.D., of the Research Department of the 
State Historical Society of Wisconsin. [Original Narratives of 
Early American History.] (New York: Charles Scribner's 
Sons. 1 91 7. Pp. xiv, 382. $3.00.) 

If the early history of Wisconsin and neighboring regions is not 
adequately accessible to future generations, it will be through no fault 
of a group of zealous and competent students who, perhaps inspired by 
the examples of Draper the collector, and Thwaites, collector and edi- 
tor, continue the work in true historical spirit and scientific method. 
If Wisconsin is fortunate in her students, she is also abundantly rich 
in material for study. 

In this volume are printed in English translation from original texts, 
thirteen narratives of journeys or episodes, in the region of the Upper 
Great Lakes and, the Upper Mississippi. Vimont's brief account of 
Jean Nicolet, who, fourteen years after the Landing of the Pilgrims, 
had made his way into the region between Green Bay and the Missis- 
sippi, is followed by Lalemant's report of the journey of Raymbault 
and Jogues to Sault Ste. Marie, in 1641, and this in turn by Radisson's 
none too lucid account of his third voyage— but first to the region under 
study — referred, with some doubt, to the years 1 658-1 660. The text 
is drawn from the Prince Society edition of Radisson's Journals, and a 
facsimile page is given of Radisson's singularly modern-looking manu- 
script, in the Bodleian Library. Three chapters of La Potherie's His- 
toire de I'Amerique Septentrionale, relating the adventures of Nicolas 
Perrot in the Northwest; Father Allouez's journey to Lake Superior, 
1665-1667, and his later journey into Wisconsin, 1669-1670, are fol- 
lowed by the whole of Galinee's Journal, 1669-1670. Then we have 
one of three known accounts of the pageant at Sault Ste. Marie in 1671 
— a spectacular ceremony by which France sought to assert supremacy 
over the not greatly impressed aborigines. Other papers are: the Mis- 
sissippi voyage of Marquette and Jolliet in 1673, and Marquette's last 
voyage of 1674-1675; Tonty's Memoir on La Salle's discoveries — the 



